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THE JEWS IN HUNGARY. 


Tne excitement caused by the struggle in Hungary increases 
every day. The very conflicting character of the news from the 
field of battle, the elaborate reports of signal victories by the one 
party, and, in the same breath, a long account of its defeat, 
puzzles and excites; and the perplexed reader lays down the 
journal, determined to await the issue, which must confound with 
shame the deceiving informant. Meanwhile, sympathy with 
Hungary’s cause is spreading rapidly through Great Britain. The 
spirit of liberty, which is inherent in Englishman, involuntarily 
bursts forth whenever he hears of oppression, and of the innocent 
suffering. His indignation, however, is not vented in violence, 
but is manifested in that “peaceable warfare,” lawful agitation 
through public meetings conducted with a decorum and solemnity 
which Britons may be proud, and foreigners may be envious. 
Meetings are now being held in every town of consequence 
throughout the empire, and the sentiments expressed do honour 
to the British heart and mind. 

There is, however, one circumstance in the exciting events 
now passing in Hungary which has not yet attracted the attention 
of the British public—the sufferings of the Hungarian Jews, who 
appear to be the scape-goat of Austrian vengeance, and the target of 
her fury. The public journals have already noticed some acts of 
oppression and violence against our co-religionists, but not a tenth 
part of what is actually perpetrated on these defenceless people. 
We are under the deepest obligation to the liberal English press 
for the publicity which they have given to the letters of our 
Hungarian correspondent; and we here give another letter from 
the same well-informed party, hoping that the dire sufferings of 
our Jewish brethren may arouse the sympathy of a nation ever 
ready to afford her powerful protection to the innocent and the 
weak groaning under the yoke of relentless tyranny and cruel 
despotism. 


Neustadt, 10th August, 1849. 


The news to which my last letter alluded was favourable to our 
arms and to the cause of justice. I delayed writing to you, 
because I determined to arrive at the truth of the affair—I mean 
the battle near Groswardein, in which it was rumoured that we 
had been defeated; but I can assure you of the contrary. I again 
warn you against putting credence in the reports and bulletins 
of the Vienna press, with what our patriot Kossuth said, in his 
address to the people of Sczegedin ;— 


Its Yes”’ is No, its * is Yes: 
Its defeat, its defeat’? success. 
Lut its successes are so manifold, 
And its defeats so rare, 
That the truth becomes self-told, 
And the lie is laid bare. 


Austria is greatly disappointed at the result of her unholy 
alliance with the Czar, at the blundering and bungling of her 
generals, at the miscalculation of the Prince of Warsaw, who, if 
he had conquered, would have received the additional title of 
‘* Prince of Hungary ;” at the perseverance of our troops, and the 


- valour and tact of our leaders ; and, lastly, at the assistance which 
“a Man of war, the Lord is his name,” has rendered to our 


arms, 


man, 
presses on the people, in his eloquent speeches, that it is a war 
_ of defence, and not of aggression, on the part of Hungary. After 
the occupation of Raab we might have easily marched to Vienna, 


Austria strains every herve to cause dissensions among 
our generals. I need not tell you that she now employs, in the 
Itussian fashion, those dregs of society called spies, who report to 
the intriguers what passes. Repeated attempts have been made 
to malign brave Gorgey, and to represent him in the eyes of 
Kossuth as mercenary and ambitious. Incessant have been the 
efforts, and still are, to cause jealousy among the generals; but 
Kossuth’s penetration and LBem’s bluntuess give no ear to these 
calumnies, but repel the slanderous attacks. Kossuth himself 
has been maligned by the Austrian press as a plunderer of orphans 
and spoiler of widows. We Hungarians know better. He might 
have enriched himself in the Hungarian war, but ° 


is a poor 
His disinterestedness is indescribable. He repeatedly im- 


nothing could have impeded our progress. Vienna could easily 
be taken; itis only defended by 15,000 troops, and the Viennese 
would welcome us with joy: they know how to distinguish us 
from the plundering and pillaging Croats. But this is not Kossuth’s 
object. ‘I do not want an inch of Austrian soil,” says Kossuth, 
‘“T merely want to protect Hungary.” When our victorious 
army, 18,000 strong, entered Raab, they levied no contribution ; 
life and property were equally declared safe. | 

But above all the sufferings we endure, are those of our Jewish 
brethren who are cruelly victimised by the avarici®us and mer- 
cenary generals ia the Austrian army. ‘They believe, or pretend 
to believe, that the Jews have profited by the change of notes 
and money, and amassed large fortunes. They threaten with 
execution every Jew who does not comply wich their exorbitant 
and cruel demands of money and valuables. This is a dreadful 
calamity to the Jews of Pesth and Ofen, Imagine only after the 
heavy contribution levied upon them by Windischgritz hardly 
six months ago, they have now to contribute goods amounting to 
a million and a half of florins (£225,000). Haynau’s proclama- 
tion of the 21st ult. states that these materials must be delivered 
within six months, in fortnightly portions. Should the fortnightly 
delivery be delayed, he fines the community 500 florins in cash 
(£75) for every day of the delay. Should the instalments not be 
kept up, in spite of the above fine, an additional fine of 500 florins 
is imposed for each day’s delay until the whole sum is paid up; 
and thus the delay of each day will be purchased with double and 
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treble contributions. Besides the above amount, the Jews of the 
two communities afore-named have to send gratuitously a hundred 
horses. If these horses are not forthcoming to the day, six Jews 
must pay for it with their lives. These contributions will fall 
chiefly upon the Jews of Pesth, those of Ofen being too poor to 
sustain any part of it, which the Austrian barbarians well know. 
If you now remember that those who were suspected of siding 
with Hungary have fled from Pesth, you will soon find that these 
enormous contributions fall upon the innocent. And again, if 
you remember that the property of Hungarian merchants chiefly 
consists in Hangarian bank-notes, which they must give up, or 
dare not produce when they purchase the articles demanded of 
them by the general, you may well ask, with my poor brethren, 
‘Where is this immense sum to come from?” The greatest 
scarcity prevails besides in leather and cloth, owing to the block- 
ing up of the communication on our borders. ‘The Austrians 
would have the goods required to be made at Vienna, where the 
prices would at once rise a hundred per cent, To deliver so many 
horses in Hungary is another impossibility. The farmer has long 
since carried away his cattle, to prevent their being taken by the 
imperialist army. In fact, the Jews all agree that it would have 
been more merciful to have plundered, the Jewish houses at 
once for several hours, than to levy upon them contributions 


which they cannot make up. 


How dreadful is this state of things! How happy are those 
young men who left their homes—which, sooner or later, would 
have been spoiled by the enemy—for the field of battle! There 
they may die gloriously, not by the executioner’s hands. There 
they may have the consolation in the hour of death, that they 
have served their country to the last moment. But what are the 
old men and women to do, who cannot fight? They can, like 
myself, only pray that ‘ the Keeper of Israel, who neither sleepeth 
nor slumbereth,”’ will soon terminate this cruel war. 

- Having just now read in a German paper in Austrian pay, 


that the Hungarians had declared a republic in several towns 


occupied by our troops, I hasten to add, that there is not an idea 
of a republic in Kossuth’s mind, or in that of the people. Kos- 
suth desires a monarchical government with a liberal constitution, 
such as was promised tous, and such as we deserve. Let us have 


constitutional liberty, and we will show to Europe that we can 
appreciate the boon. 


Wednesday's journals give the following account of the con- 
tributions levied by the Austrians :— 


A letter from Pesth, dated August 5th, says the Committee for regulating the 
amount of the war tax, to be paid by the unhappy Jews of this city into the 
‘Austrian coffers, finished its labours about the Ist inst. They have arranged it as 
follows:—Joseph L. Boscovicz to pay 32,000 florins; Emanuel Boscovicz, 14,000; 
K. Baumgartner, 12,000; T. Goldberger, 12,000; the brothers Kern, 6,000 ; 


Joachim Mandl, 2,800; Leon Hershler, 2,000. The first rate has been paid 


without resistance (how could they resist), only the house of J. L. Boscoviez, 


considering itself taxed too high, suffered an execution to be levied. The poor 
sufferers indulge in the hope, that the emperor will graciously not insist on the 
payment of morewates, or that he will be pleased to diminish the excessive 
amount. To show what chance the Jews have with the Austrian generals, we 
vive here the following additional specimen, | 

When General Schlick came to Kiriis, he sent for some Jews, from whom he 
enquired the number of their fraternity resident in the place. On being answered 
that they were not numerous enough to form a parish or district of their own, but 
that they were under the immediate protectionand control of the magistrates, he 
invited, as conquering generals have a way of inviting, six of the richest Jews of 
the place, to appear before him instanter, and demanded from them 1,400 florins 


in Austrian bank notes, graciously condescending to hand to them in return, a 
sunilar amount of the ** compulsory notes.” 


We think that it behoves the Jews of this country to bestir 
themselves, to convene a public meeting, and address a memorial 
to the English government, submitting it asa just cause for Lord 
Palmerston’s consideration, and the exercise of his powerful 
influence with the Austrian minister, The affair of the cruel 


contributions is a Jewish one, and the Jews have a right to take 
it Up. | 


| 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN A POLISH JEW AND A CHRISTIAN 
IN ENGLAND. 


Christian. Knowing you to be an honest and intelligent man, 
I should like to converse with you on an important subject, touch- 
ing the welfare of our unhappy nations; I mean the Jews and the 
Poles, but you must be candid with me. 

Jew. Candid indeed! But need we not fear spies? 

Chr. Spies! that is ridiculous ; don’t you know that we are 
now in a blessed and free country, were neither gendarmes nor 


spies exist ? 


Jew. I know; but yet there are even here Russian spies. 

Chr. Indeed! Has Russia spies even in foreign countries as 
well as in her own provinces ? 

Jew. LIamsure of it. What else think you is the cause of 
the exhaustion of her finances ? 

Chr. Exhausted! Why I think the contrary, as Russia has 
confiscated so many estates of Polish emigrants since 1851, and, 
besides, has imposed so many taxes upon Poland as well as on 
her own provinces, which never existed before; as on tea, brandy, 
tobacco, &c.; and has, since 1831, with the exception of the 
insignificant war with Circassia, lived in peace with her other 
neighbours, her finances must have considerably increased. 

Jew. True: but Russia being physically weak, she is compelled 
to carry every thing by money influence, as you well know. 

Chr. You tell me something new again. Russia physically 
weak ! you must explain this to me. I have been banished from 
my native land since 1831, but I hear that the annual conscription 
has taken place, and even from your people, the Jews, 17,000, I 
understand, are every year recruited ; which never was the case 
before. And what becomes of all these soldiers ? The Emperor 
Alexander recruited only once in five years, though he was con- 
tinually involved in war. 

Jew. . Yes, but ever since the emperor Nicholas has stepped to 
the throne, on the carcases of his own subjects, the mortality is 
unusually large in his army, which is alternately visited by 
cholera, yellow fever, and other plagues. It appears that he will 
thus unhappily end his reign, because he did not say, like the king 
chosen by God (David) when he perceived the angel that de- 
stroyed his people. ‘ Lo, I have sinned, and I have done wicked- 
ly, but these sheep, what have they done? Let thine hand I pray 
Thee, be against me, and against my father’s house ” (ii. Samuel, 
xxiv. 17). His annual levies of troops will not, I am sure, fill 
up the awful gaps which the ravaging plague, and the defeats in 
the Caucasus, make in his camps. Indeed, such was the decrease, 
that he was. compelled in his years of peace, on several occasions, 
to double the amount of conscription. 

Chr. But then he must possess at least an army as large as 
the Emperor Alexander has left; and as we know that the last 
ten years of the late Emperor’s reign were passed in peace, he 
must have had a good opportunity of reinforcing and strengthen- 
ing his military power. : 

Jew. Very little indeed. Alexander did not consider it neces- 
sary, because the last congress of Vienna promised to establish 
an everlasting peace for Europe ; and even against internal strife 
the three principal powers, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, secured 
themselves by the‘ ‘holy alliance” in 1818; Russia therefore thought 
herself safe enough not to keep up a large army. 

Chr. You are right in this respect. Russia was very weak at 
the termination of the Turkish and Persian war in 1829, and 
hence the inducement to Poland to commence the revolution of 
1831; and indeed, the limited resources of Poland would have 
sufficed to hold out against Russia if, alas, treachery had not frus- 
trated our designs, and defeated our plans. You are again right 
in stating that Russia carries every thing before her through money, 
for even in the Turkish war it was her money that prevailed; but 
still Russia must possess a great military power, since she has 


been able to send so large an army to the assistance of Austria, 
and what must be her military power in the interior ? 
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Jew. Pray do you aiso allow yourself to be deceived by the 
reports of Russia's gigantic power? What do you think was the 
cause of Russia’s quietly looking on, when since February, 1849, 
one European state after the other was convulsed with political 
agitation? No other than to collect her combating resources, and 
on onespot toconcentrate herarmy. She called troops from every 
corner whence they could be spared. And this was the collective 
force with which she invaded Hungary, purposing to suppress and 
annihilate that country at one blow. In a word, even if Russia 
possesses half a million of troops, she cannot afford to send any 
more to Hungary than she has already sent. She is even at a 
loss to complete the regiments, half of which have already been 
cut down in Hungary by the sword of war and pestilence. 

Chr. But I cannot understand exactly why she should not be 
able to complete the invading army, which is comparatively small, 
as you yourself admit that she has half a million of fighting men. 

Jew. But do you not know the local position of Russia, and 
her circumstances, how she must divide her forces. Against the 
Circassians she requires at least a hundred thousand men (as 
Count Woronzow was originally sent there with 200,000 men, for 
the purpose of terminating the long pending war in one signal 
blow), now, we must calculate how many troops she requires in 
every government (department), besides in the large towns, as 
Moscow, Petersburg, &c. The great extent of these depart- 
ments, and the want of rail-roads or any mode of quick commu- 
nications, which prevent the rapid forwarding of troops from one 
place to another, compelling her to have troops ready in every one 
of them, to provide against emergency ; particularly in all the 
conquered Polish provinces ; besides the troops which are required 
to guard her fortresses, Siberia, and the other dungeons and pri- 
sons with which she so fearfully abounds, and also the troops 
required at her borders, since her wretched commercial system 
necessitates her to place them there for the purpose of preventing 
smuggling ; nor must we forget that part of her recruits are re- 
quired for her navy, which is not inconsiderable. 

Chr. But can she not easily raise a fresh military power from 
her immense population, which amounts to no less than sixty 
millions. 

Jew. Butcan the Russian recruit be immediately ready to enter 
active service like those of other nations? Does it not take years, 
and does he not receive many hundreds of lashes, to teach him 
how to wear the casquette straight, much less how to handle the 
musket and the gun. He swallows many cartridges before he pro- 
perly understands to bite the end of one off. I think you know 
this as well as I do, and perhaps better. But let us come to the 
point. 

Chr. Fromall the events which have taken place and still take 


place in Europe, we perceive that the Jew is a faithful citizen, 


fighting for liberty, and always considers the place of his resi- 
dence his fatherland, which he is ready to defend with his blood. 
Why then did vou make an exception with us Poles, both in 
Poland itself in 1831, and in the Duchy of Posen in the year 
[848 ? N.—K. 

. (To be continued.) 


CONSECRATION OF A SYNAGOGUE AT LOUISVILLE. 


WE extract the following account from a letter in the Occident for 
May last :— | 


‘T had the pleasure of being present, on Friday last, the 30th 
ult., at the consecration of the new synagogue erected by the 
congregation ‘ Adas Israel,’ of Louisville, Ky. The occasion 
was one eliciting feelings of pride in the bosom of every Israelite 
present. The building, which is situated in Fourth-street, between 


Jefferson and Walnut streets, is a chaste and neat edifice, an 


ornament to the city, rather small, but amply large enough for 
the present congregation, and susceptible of an additional number 
of seats being put in whenever required. This being the first 
synagogue erected in Kentucky, numberless applications were 


| made for admission-tickets by our Christian brethren; but as 


there were issued as many as the building could contain (about 
one thousand) the applicants were necessarily refused, although 
five dollars or more was “hr oe offered. The day being pro- 
pitious, before the time for commencing the ceremonies the 
building was filled to its utmost capacity. The exercises for the 
present were such as are used on similar occasions, and would be 
uninteresting to repeat; the chief object of attraction, how- 
ever, being in the vernacular, was the very able discourse of 
the Rev. J. K. Gutheim, who had accepted an invitation for that 
purpose, and performed the service with the Rev. Messrs. Ober- 
dorfer and Myers. The choir was ably led by Mr. Weeler; the 
proceedings altogether were well conducted under the supervision 
of the officers of the synagogue. 

“ They, however, are much in need of a pastor who would lead 
them in the paths of rectitude, religion, virtue, and morality; one 
competent to teach the rising generation their manifold duties, 
and to remind his flock of theirs. I find here another argument 
in favour of the plan you suggest of educating youth for our 
ministry: here is a congregation anxious to procure a pastor, and 
in all Israel is not one suited to their wants. 

“Twas forcibly struck with the absolute necessity of some 
movement being made to consummate such a desideratum, by a 
question I heard propounded by the mayor of the city, who was 
present at the consecration. He asked the name of the resident 
minister, wishing to be introduced to him; on being told that 
there was none, with evident surprise he replied, * What, a church 
without a pastor!’ I felt the justness of his remarks. 

JA. 


STUDIES OF THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE IN THE 
OXFORD LIBRARY. 


(Continued from page 345.) 


IieBRew etymology *! is frequently playing, as it were, and reminds 
us more of the ancient Latin etymology of Varro, or of similar 
ancient Roman etymologists. These are historically interesting 
to us, and are always open for us to explain them according to 
our views. Etymology in general is either a comparison of the 
sense, or of the language. By the former we understand the 
comparing of and drawing attention to the connexion and the 
development of the sense of a word, and the signification of the 
same. ‘Thus, for instance, are connected by sense the words 
DY (with) and OY (people); MY (opposite) and MDY (feliow, 
confederate) ; MY stands next to OY, and OY again to ND (as 
has been justly remarked by the author of the OMvN “5D), and 
DY is also connected with MAY and OY.5? This kind of etymology 


‘| We might call it poxm man. The word had in Latin originally no 
name either; later, however, as Quintilian (Rhetoric i. 6, 28) informs us, it 
was called origo (ori), a term which is very appropriate. The above 
Hebrew term would answer to this, and would define it still more clearly, 
since the etymology is a spiritual birth or begetting. The passage in the 
Talmud (quoted by me in the Literaturblatt of the Orient, 1849, p. 54) where 
the word wo is employed to signify etymology, might be useful, if the 
same word had not another well known signification. The word wv, from 
wi (lecturing), expresses every capacity of the mind. Thus fo? wm 
would signify “ investigation of words;”’ but the term would be too extensive, 
as it might comprehend both the grammatical annalysis and the lexical! 
arrangement. 

52 In Latin, birth is expressed by the word nati, which has been adopted 
by all European languages. According to this idea is 253 77% 3x ROD (a 
nation which descends from one ancestor). The etymology of the Latin 
populus (from which the English word people is derived) is not known. The 
grammatical root of the Hebrew oy is Ony, which signifies *‘ to darken.” gy 
appears to be connected with this root in reference to the idea of multitude 
or crowd. oy signifies “the masses,” or that which is without number— 
dark. The Biblical phrase, yy mx (Numbers xxii.5), “they 
cover the face of the earth,” is parallel with it. From the word populus 
(people) there is a Latin verb populare, which signifies “ to devastate,” 
similar to the German verheeren, which means “‘to destroy hosts.” It is 
not at all unlikely that the Hebrew. root oxy had the same signification, and 
which afterwards was figuratively applied to signify “to darken, The 
passages where the word pny is found in this sense might answer to this 
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is useful for the comprehension of ideas. The comparing of 
etymology comes under the class of parallel. (Compare further 
below. | 

We find in the Talmud several etymologies of Hebrew words, 
which are at all events interesting, though we may not be able to 
define their correctness. Thus, for instance, the Talmud (Treatise 
Sabbath, fol. 149,4) explains the word 3777 (Isaiah xiv.) as 
being a contraction of the words 7)7!) and 37 (“ measure” and 
“bring”).3 It would thus be a substantive composed of two 
verbs, the sense of which changed it intoa noun. The passage 


in Proverbs (xxx.15), 35 3A ONY (The horseleech 
hath two daughters, crying, Give, give), may serve as a counter- 
piece. So, also, the word &¥1'N (wine) may be brought into con- 
nection with U9 (poor). In Treatise Yoma (fol.76, b) we read, 
‘Wine is called Y*7N, because whoever indulges too much therein 
grows poor.” 5+ 

To the etymology the synonym’ adjoins. ‘The lexical element 
of the word, in contrast to the grammatical, is the higher indivi- 
duality thereof, whilst the etymology shews the ground of its 


signification ; for instance, that in Ezekiel (xxxi. 8), vasy XD DMR, which 
signifies, “‘the cedars could not suppress him.’ The Hebrew May (descend- 
ing from dy) answers the Latin popularis, whence comes populus, and signi- 
fies also *‘ countryman.’ In the onv7 15D we find, as an illustration of the 
word Frny, the phrase yoy (a countryman. ) 

** The passage in.the Talmud is as follows: 


‘The nation has ceased which said, ‘Measure and bring.’” All commenta- 
tors deduce the word 72775 from the root 277, being the Hebrew ant. The 
has the following explanation of this passage:— 


Sess) sant se nos 522 Sy — 


According to this explanation nant would be like narxw (grief, annoy- 
ance), and the ‘nm had changed into x. 
In the commentary on Isaiah, which | have mentioned before (Bodleian 


Library, Oppenbeim Collection, No. 625, late 13 fol., 4to), we read the fol- 
lowing sentence: — 


wes py modo - nant answ 
soa ops xd ps Son 

maw 

* The passage in the Talmud runs thus: Saw ween 
is wine called * % Because it brings trouble into the world?” The word 
—s=rnnis here brought into connection with it. I think it is derived from 
the reot my, “ to deceive,’ and expresses the effect of excessive enjoyment. 
The following epigram, by Jehuda Alcharisi (Tachkemoni, chap. 50), may 
not be out of place here. 


93-732) 
wan ns pen 


Which may be thus paraphrased in knglish— 


Son of the vine, I] thought thou wast true and upright ; 
Hut thou wast false, and, serpentlike, didst backbite. 

1 loved thee, and lost my self-controul; 

Thou cunningly usurpedst my heart and soul. 

I thought, in my heart thou shalt have a bed, 

But thou didst boldly arise up to my head. 


* Synonymy is called by the later Hebrews o>) mw. In the Talmud 
we meet with no term for it. The term DS) Avow is, in my opinion, not 
according to the literal sense, but metaphorical, I would express it m>” 
hy Map (words which are related in their signification). The word 
p57) literally signifies * pursued,” i.e., they pursue each other in the sig- 


nification. The translator of Maimonides’ jm ms, Jehuda ben Tibbon, 
has already mede use of this term. 


sin pawn) oy 


| 
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signification. The synonymic element of the word is its inward 
essence. Inthe nature of the word lies its variety of significa- 
tions at once, and hence its having a signification in common 
with other words; and synonym divides their boundaries. The 
lexicographer asks, ‘‘ What is the sense of this word?” the ety- 
mologist asks, “‘ Why is this the sense of the word?” and the 
synonymist asks, ‘‘ In what is it distinguished from words of a 
similar sense 7” 

The Talmudists have bequeathed us some information on 
synonyms. We find in the field of synonyms many a notion 
which proceeded from them. ‘True, like the lexical illustrations 
of the Talmud, these notions are often employed in the service of 


the Halachisch exegesis 35) ;5 but they are nevertheless 
of general use, and indicate a philological striving. ‘The state- 
ment of the distinction of one word from the other is generally 
made by the Talmudists very briefly. We consider them as ideas 
generalised. We find, for instance, in Treatise Yoma (fol.36, 5), 
the difference between ANON , YwH , py, in reference to a passage 
in Exodus (ch. xxxiv). The Talmud says, by MY we under- 
stand intentional sins; by D’yt’) we understand sins committed to 
provoke and vex some one; by N)NOM we understand unintentional 
sins.” ‘Thus we read in the Medrash, on Lamentations, the 
words, PIN ANN AVIAN the word O'37 expresses look- 
ing near, and AN expresses seeing fur.” 

These and similar explanations stand apart and independent 
from the judicial investigations of the Bible; they are, therefore, 
purely philosophic, whilst those which lean on Biblical passages 
in reference to judicial enactments, are not unfrequently of such a 
nature, that they may stand independent and apart from them. 
Thus, for instance, in the Mishna (Baba Meziah, fol. 60) we 


read, AYN) AMS, What is the signification of 


(usury)? and what of M°27N (increase)?°> Again, Mishna Negaim 
(chap. ix.), The Talmudists sometimes 
define the distinction between two words, and illustrate it by a 
practical example, without raising it to an axiom. According to 
modern study, the axiom ought to have preceded the practical] 
example. ‘Thus, for instance, the Talmud asks ( Yoma, fol. 28, 0), 


in reference to the Biblical passage (Leviticus xx. 18), DPN ND 


won xd) (thou shall not avenge nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people), “‘ What is the difference between D3 
(avenging) and 703 (bearing a grudge)?” ‘The rabbies reply : 
‘¢ Suppose one man says to another, ‘ Lend me your axe,’ and the 
other refuses it. The next day the latter applies to the former 
for the loan of an axe, and he meets with the reply, ‘I will not 
lend it you, because you refused it to me,’ this is MP3 
(vengeance). But suppose ene man says to another, ‘ Lend me 
your axe,’ and the other refuses it. The next day the latter ap- 
plies to the former for a similar favour, and he meets with the 
reply, ‘ You shall have it, although you refused me yours,’ this is 
MO) (bearing a grudge).” © If we reduce this to an axiom, we 


°° Compare the word 725m in the glossary to my “ Blumenlese.”’ 
*? The passage in the Talmud runs thus:— 


The word 73 signifies **rebelling.”’ I>) is a sin committed with the inten- 
tion of revolting against the precept, and causing the vexation of the public. 
It is distinguished from Mn, because in the latter there is no intention of 
rebellion. 

** This refers to the Biblical passage (Leviticus xxv.), ‘‘ Take thou no 
usury of him, or increase.” The Bible uses the term m‘anm. The Hebrew 
yw? is derived from the verb Jw? (to bite), raw from mar (to increase). 
It may be compared with the Latin fenus, which is derived from the verb 
Jco, * to bear,” because the capital bears the interest, and may be compared 
with myvd ( fructus, fruit). The Latin usura is derived from a verb signify- 
ing *‘to use,”’ and is, in reference to sense, connected with m2. Increase 
is the natural consequence of use. The Hebrew Ju belongs to those words 
which make ideas palpable, and represent them rhetorically. 

*” The word ynw is derived from the root mw, which does not occur in the 
Bible, but in the Talmud, and signifies “ to be hot,” or “ become heated.” 

°” The following is the passage in the Talmud:— 
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need only say, D2 signifies to do any one an evil because he has 
done so to us; and 3, the original idea of which is ‘‘ to keep,” 
signifies to grant the wish of our fellow-man, but at the same time 


to throw his own conduct in his face. To the words NON wd 
(thou shalt not keep) must be added mas (enmity), or a noun 
signifying a similar sense. 

All such passages must be noticed by the Hebrew lexicographer 
generally, as they are the first attempts at the study of this 
science. The theory of synonyms is, of course, not found in the 
Talmud, any more than the theory of lexicography in general ; 
and we must not feel at all surprised thereat, since, even now, we 
are in want of one. We know of no synonyms the theory of 
which is philosophically deduced, not even in those works which 
treat thoroughly on this subject.°t In the English synonyms, by 
Crabbe, there is no introduction whatever, just as little as in the 
Spanish one by Oliva (compare Note 61, litra a). Guizot’s 
introduction to the French synonyms is very insignificant; the 
same is the case with Eberhard and Maas to German synonyms. 


Oxford. 


Lreoro.Lp DuKEs. 
(To be continued.) 


*! A short notice of the works which Hebrew literature possesses in the 
field of synonymy may, perhaps, not be unwelcome to the reader. 

a. Abraham Bedersi (wo 72 with his work orn. It is found 
in the library at Leyden. ‘The author lived in Spain 600 years ago. Some 
specimens of this work I have given in my Literatur-Historiche Mittheilungen. 
If we consider that Don Pedro de Oliva, in his Dictionario de Sinonimos de 
Langua Castellana, Madrid, 1843, says, that the whole matter (of the Spanish 
synonymy ) was new in Spain, we have every reason for entertaining the most 
profound respect for Bedersi, who, 600 years before, possessed the idea, and 
executed it. 

b. Solomon Dafero (757 mSw), who lived about 1470. Of his book, 
wx “ax (Bodleian Library, Pocock, No.52), a part is devoted to Hebrew 
synonyms. It is, however, only a collection of synonymous words for poets 
and stylists. The distinctions of the words from one another are not given. 
Solomon Dafero, it may here be observed, was also a celebrated poet and 
stylist. Various poems of his are found in the Bodleian Library (No. 74, 
Pocock ; No. 498, Uri). The same MS. also contains poems by his son, 
Meshullam Dafero, who wrote the poem beginning 192) x Ay 1, 
which Abraham Gavison quotes in his mnawn wy. Several other poems by 
the same author have been found in a Paris MS. The MS. here mentioned 
belongs to the most beautiful in the Bodleian Library. Part of the “ Divan” 
(Collection of Poems), by Jehudah Halevi and Moses ben Ezra, as well as of 
Solomon ben Gabirol, are found therein. We shall have an opportunity of 
recurring again to this valuable MS. 

Sx, by Solomon ben Abraham, of Urbino. 
system as the afore-mentioned works, but more ample. The work has been 
once printed at Venice, 1548, 4to., but is not much known, The author 
had seen many rare works, as, for instance, several of Jehuda ben Bileam. 
It is arranged chiefly for the use of stylists, and is, to a certain extent, much 
like Stnonime ad Aquiunti Italiani, by Rabbi (Venice, 1817, 4to). The field 
of synonymy then Jay deserted for several centuries. At the end of the last 
century, however, appeared— 

d. Sy? 72, by the celebrated Hartwig Wesli which, spite of 
its great prolixity, contains some beautiful ideas, and has excited much 
attention. At the beginning of the present century appeared— 

e. m35v my, by Solomon Pappenheim (3 vols. 4to). The work is not 
much known to the Jews, and Christians have perhaps hardly heard of it. 
It is the most remarkable which the Hebrew literature possesses in this 
branch, and is altogether the most interesting work in Jewish philology. 
The author was a deep thinker, and his introduction to this book possesses 
great merit. It must not remain unnoticed, that the author has set up in 
his book many hypotheses which yet require to be proved; but there is 
still a great amount of information and instruction left. The most recent 
work, however, is that by— | 

ff. Professor S. D. Luzzato, of the Collegium Rabbinicum, at Padua, one of 
the most meritorious Jewish literati now living, who has written several 
valuable dissertations on synonymical subjects in the Jewish literary 
periodical osnyn ‘23. 

A complete synonym of the Hebrew language would be very desirable. 
The above-mentioned works contain a great quantity of material for a future 


author to collate and complete. 


CanTING bigotry and caressing criticism are usually the pro- 
duct of obtuse sensibilities and a pusillanimous will. 


It is on the same 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,— Whilst I offer you my thanks for giving insertion to my letter 
in the last number of the Jewish Chronicle, I feel myself called upon 
to make some observations on the editorial remarks on the same. 

First, allow me to say, those remarks swerve in toto from the main 
subject of my letter, in which I did not allude to the proficiency of the 
* Hebrew language,” but merely to the ‘* Jewish religion,” which, I 
maintain, cannot be inculcated except by the continual surveillance of 
the Jewish master. 

As the editorial remarks, however, may appear solid to those who 
are inexperienced in scholastic pursuits, permit me to examine whether 
they are supported by true facts and sound reasoning. The principal 
object of sending children to Jewish schools for instruction in Hebrew, 
you say, “has been, and still is, awfully neglected ;” in proof of which 
you exclaim, “ Where are the Hebrew scholars which have been turned 
out of the Jewish boarding-schools ?” 

Now, Sir, you certainly are not a stranger to the fact that not one 
out of a hundred who send their children to a Jewish boarding-school 
would wish them to be instructed particularly in the Hebrew language, 
it being far from their intention to educate them for Judaical offices ; 
they require them merely to have a sound commercial and classical 
education, and to be made sufficiently acquainted with the Hebrew, 
so as to enable them to understand the prayers and know the Penta- 
teuch in the original language, as well as to have a thorough know- 
ledge of their religious obligations. 

But supposing it should be a desirable object to “ turn out” pupils 
as Hebrew scholars, no one knows better than yourself how impossible 
it is for any one to become a Hebrew scholar, and to be acquainted 
with its literature, in the short space of time generally allotted for the 
education of Jewish youths, which, on an average, does not exceed 
three, or, at the utmost, four years. Were even the whole of that 
period devoted to the instruction of the Hebrew language, it would 
be ridiculous to suppose it sufficient to produce Hebrew scholars, 
particularly as it is well known that after a pupil has left school (which 
is erroneously termed the finishing of his education), he never thinks 
of pursuing the study of Hebrew. To me, Sir, and I speak impar- 
tially, to me, I say, it is a matter of surprise, considering the multi- 
farious branches of education in which parents expect their children 
to be instructed, and the few years allotted for that purpose, that the 
generality of pupils brought up in boarding-schools possess so much 
knowledge of the Llebrew as they actually do. 

One word more, Mr. Editor. You allude in your remarks to ad- 
vantages afforded in Christian schools, instancing, as an example, the 
City of London School. Let me ask you, Sir, where are the Jewish 
pupils who have distinguished themselves in universities by their 
classical and mathematical attainments, who have been educated in 
that school ? When I look among the rising generation, I find much 
to the credit of the principals of Jewish boarding schools, notwith- 
standing the many obstacles under which they labour, that all our 
youths (with a very limited exception) who have obtained honours in 
the universities have been educated under their superintendence. 

I believe, Sir, what I have stated to be incontrovertible facts; you 
will therefore, I have no doubt, for the sake of candour and justice, 
give this communication insertion in the next number of your valuable 
paper. J. 


[In answer to the above we have to observe: — 

1. That in our previous remarks, we merely replied to that 
part of Mr. H.’s letter which coutained strictures on sending 
children to Christian schools. 

2, Though most parents do not intend to have their children 
educated for Judaical offices, yet there are many who wish that 
their children should know something more than ‘ to understand 
the prayers, and translate the pentateuch.” Nor can children 
attain a thorough knowledge of their religious obligations by 
translating the Pentateuch alone. Ought they not, at least, to be 
able to translate the prophets, and other parts of the bible as well? 
Or can they imbibe a correct idea of the Jewish bible and reli- 
cion, by translating from the English version, without a commen- 
tary in the Jewish spirit? | 

3. We know from experience, that during the three or four 
years which children attend at boarding schools, more than the 
scanty translation of prayers and pentateuch may be taught; and 
a person is not yet a Hebrew “ scholar” when he is able to trans- 
late ‘the whole bible, and can read a commentator. Hebrew 


~ scholarship ” requires more than that. 
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4. We mentioned the City of London School as an example 
of establishments, in which children may obtain a good classical 
education, without going to coilege or university. 

5. . We repeat that which we know from experience, that the 
want of a good Jewish education, and knowledge of Hebrew at 
boarding schools, is owing, not to the parents, but to the propri- 
etors, who treat the knowledge of other languages, like Sarah 
treated Isaac, but would like to drive away Hebrew as Sarah 
would “the son of the bondmaid.” Proprietors of Jewish 
boarding schools generally, we are sorry to say (there is no rule 
of course without exceptions), make the Hebrew class subordinary 
to the others, and treat with a kind of indifference, if not con- 
tempt, that no respect for Hebrew knowledge can be expected 
from the pupils. If Mr. H. has not convinced himself of this 
truth, we will state particulars that will convince him. Ip. 
Jewish Chronicle. } | 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—There is still a way left of vindicating the use of the term 
Adrical, in the Medrash and Gemara, by supposing it to be a com- 
pound of the Arabic Dar, ‘a house,” and Cal, *‘ to measure ;” mean- 
ing, therefore, one that attends to the dimensions of a building. ‘This 


will agree with the comment on the word in the Gemara of Bava 
Metsia, where we thus read :— 


Sy own vas xin Sons 


“The Adrical is the father or director of the workmen, who has to 
consider well about letting down the stone, in order to fix it 1n its 
place with due equilibrium, so that it may not move or shake, nor 
incling, nor yet project beyond the rest of the structure.” Let me 
further subjoin, that the Greeks never confounded architect with 
statuary ; but for the latter made use of such terms as Agalmatopoios 
and Hermoglypheus. 

I remain yours sincerely, 

Molesworth Rectory, Aug. 2\st, 1849. J. OXLEE. 


Lo the Liditor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—1l omitted to quote in my last, in support of my opinion, the follow- 
ing passage from ** Leusden’s Schola Syriaca,” in voce HN] (elo, the Syriac 
for but): “ Idem quod Grace adda, inde etiam originem habet. In lingua 
Syriaca multe voces Grace inveniuntur, quia Syri inter Gracos versati 
fuerunt. Cl. Hottingerus in Gram, Chaldaeo-Syriaca, Hebraicis typis ex- 
pressa, ordine alphabetico recenset pleraque vocabula Syro-Graeca. Hee 
ibi, p. 178 et 179, videri possunt. Similis grammatica, sed quatuor linguarum 
et multo major, cujus partem, cum Heidelberge essem, Cl. Hottingerus 
mihi monstravit, typis Syriacis de novo excusa est anno 1659.”” The book 
to which Leusden here alludes probably speaks also of the word 52m» ; this 
work, however, not being in my possession, I should feel obliged to any of 
your correspondents who have access to the large libraries, if they would 
consult the above-stated pages, and Communicate the resu!t. 

Mr. Goldberg says, in respect to my opinion, that “it seems hardly 
imaginable that a Semitic dialect should borrow two different words of the 
Greek idiom to form a technical term, when a term, apxirextwy, existed in 
the latter language to convey the idea.” A reply to this will be found in 
the latter part of my last letter. But whilst he accuses me of stating this 
improbability, be does not perceive that he himself falls into the same error. 
Mr. G. says, “this word is really Hebrew;” ergo, the Syrians coined a 
tiebrew compound (for which this language is the least adapted), which was 
not known to the Hebrews themselves, who used the general expression 
mna. The word geometer, in the sense of “‘earth’s measuring,” was well 
known to them, as is evident from the Mishna. In No.175 of the Jewish 
Chronicle | stated the reasons why I cannot admit the probability of the 
etymology given by the author of Maarich. 

In respect to the Chaldee word *xbaynx, Mr. Goldberg inquires after the 
origin of the prefix \x. This prefix may have Originated in either of the 
following ways, supposing the original word to have been ‘x52: lst, there 
may have been added to this word a prosthetic x, as in pyro for yyy, 31x for 
313, etc.; it thus became xox, in which again was inserted, per prosthesin, 
the letter 5, as in for xD for xDD, etc., and thus was formed 
KODIIIK. «=2ndly, The original form may have received the particle 5x like 
the Hebrew wa2>x; the 5 being frequently changed in the later dialects into 
5, as is in Arabic mom in Syriac 

In reply to Dr. Mensor, | beg to remark that the letters pand 3, being 
both palatals, are interchanged. I do not recollect any passage in which 
aye is used in the sense of building, and shall therefore defer giving my 


| 


opinion on his proposed etymology until he shall have satisfied me in this 
respect. 


The Jewish Chronicle of last week contained an article on ‘‘ The Rhyme 
of Sense.”’ Without being guilty of flattery, I may say that I always feel 
highly delighted when, in turning over the leaves of your paper, I meet with 
an article adorned with the signature of Hertz Ben Pinchas. They are all 
replete with learning, noble sentiments, and ingenuity, whilst the poetic 
hue and colouring that pervades all his sentences, represents to my mind a 
man to whom J may apply in particular, what he, in his article on 
“ Apostacy,” applied to the Jews in general, ‘‘ There are at this moment with 
us both Mendelssohns and Aben Ezras.” | 

I confess, however, that I do not exactly understand what novelty there 
is in the rhyme of sense; and it is, therefore, merely with the object of 
learning its true merit that I venture to offer the following remarks. 

The proposed theory appears to me to be based on the following three 

oints:— 
. lst, That whilst the poets of the present day make the last words of each 
verse correspond in sound, the ancient Hebrews made them harmonise in 
sense; the rhyme of sense is therefore to the mind what that of sound is 
to the ear. 

2ndly, That the Hebrew poets did not bind themselves, as is the case with 
the rhyme of sound, to make the last words of each verse harmonise, but 
merely the corresponding words; so that the last of the first may rhyme with 
the first of the second verse. 

3rdly, That the interpretation of any passage or word may be ascertained 
by first placing the words in a corresponding position, and then giving to 
the corresponding words a relative meaning. 

If this be really the substance of your correspondent’s theory, I cannot 
conceive the difference between it and what is called parallelism, or, as Ewald 
more philosophically terms it, thought-rhyme. 

Bishops Lowth, Horsley, Horne, Jebb, etc., have all explained many 
passages by this mode, the latter having elucidated several difficult passages 
in Zechariah. Noone has given, however, such illimited power to paraillel- 
ism as Herder; he says, ‘‘ the meaning of obscure passages and words may 
be ascertained by it,” and calls rhyme “a continual parallelism.” 

In order to enable your correspondent to show the difference between his 
system and that of parallelism, I will quote an instance from Herder’s mode 
of explanation, which, no doubt, is known to him. 

In speaking of Genesis xlix.10, he says “The Samaritan reading has 
y5a9, his banner, instead of 529; the parallelism proves that the true read- 
ing is Y5a9, his feet, or, more properly, Ais yourney (in the same sense as 
mww), which is the primary idea of 535. The word must here be 
translated ‘ leader’s staff,’ because its corresponding word Yaw requires it; 
in the same sense it is also used in Numbers xxi. 18:— 
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The verse in Genesis alluded to has the following signification : Jacob, speak- 
ing of Judah’s journey towards Canaan (Siloh), says, Judah shall, during 
his journey, during his attacks on the enemy, not lay down the commander s 
staff until there be rest, until the nations be subdued.” 

The primary idea of parallelism Dr. Boys endeavoured to find in Isaiah 
xxviii. 10, and Ecclesiasticus xlii.24; hence the word ‘319, the root of 
which is w1, to cut. That elegant work ym myo describes all the artificial 
means which the prophets observed in the composition of their poems; and 
it is remarkable that Cicero, as well as Aristotle, who had Jearned much 
from the Hebrews, give several of these rules as the characteristic of a poem. 
But whether there really exists some kind of metrum in the Hebrew poems 
is, as your correspondent justly observes, a difficult point to answer. 
Josephus says, “ that the ode of Moses was written in hexameter verse,” and 
“that David composed poems in trimeters and pentameters.”’ All attempts 
at discovering this metrum have utterly failed. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


P.S. Allow me to call your attention to two errata in my last: JJandem 
should be Mandane, and yaunro should be yaurtw. 


Brighton, August 19th, 1849. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Dear Sir,—Oblige me by correcting, in your next number, the following 
errors in my letter of last week :—AecixeAov for AeryeAor, with a x ; changing 
k into p, and not x into p>; as KaAauos, kados, and not xaAauos, xaAos. 

At the same time, allow me to reply to Mr. Goldberg’s remarks. If 92°77% 
had been of Greek origination they would have borrowed the Greek term 
apxiTekTwy ; that apxitextwy signifies ‘NI, compounded of apxés, or apx7, 
the chief, and texrwy, a workman; and as ‘x?}2 and 5>™™N are two different 
professions, as the J yn remarks, is it not strange 
to suppose that they borrowed other Greek terms for the latter, to signify 
the difference between both. 
| I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


25, Henry-street, Dublin, Aug. 19th, 1849. Dr. Mensor. 
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STATE OF VENICE. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—We are in the last state of agony. All our bravery, all our 
moderation, all our sacrifices, will not save us. Starvation and despair 
stare us in the face. We would willingly die, rather than submit to 
the blood-stained, brutal, degrading yoke; but, oh! our wives! our 
children ! 

We are abandoned by the world, and surrounded entirely by cruel 
enemies. 
‘liberty, equality, and fraternity.” Popery, rotten priestcraft, is 
Austria, and aspires to acrown. Our prospect is, to leave misery, 
despair, anarchy, executions, and barbarism, to our country. Oh! 
miserable world ! 

Is it true that Rothschild will again make a loan to Austria? I 
cannot believe it; it would be blood-money. I have told you, in 
former letters, that not only in Italy, but that in Hungary our brethren 
are deeply engaged in the sanguinary struggle between civilisation 
and barbarism. The Rothschilds must know this; they are well- 
educated and well-informed men (I have known some of the younger 
branch—they are noble fellows) ; they must know, surely, that a loan 
to Austria, in the present crisis, would be a sacrilege, would be a 


mortal sin, would be like cutting our throats, would be an irreparable | 
injury to our nation throughout Europe, and they will reflect and | 


decline. | 


I may not be able to write to you again, and doubt very much. 


whether this will reach you; so I heartily thank you for former publi- 
cations, but more so for the co-operation of your enlightened paper in 
the welfare of our brethren. 

Venice, Aug. 3rd, 1849. ALEXANDER. 


| We understand that the House of Rothschild have refused a 


Rome is bombarded by republican France in the name of | 


— 


_ took afterwards to accede to all their demands, so 


restored by a Jesuit, Falloux. Louis Bonaparte is in league with copststent with Justice and sy , and they made the carrying this 


point through the Hungarian 


of the Archduke John. They begged him to address himself directly 
to the Croats, declaring to the troops and to the municipalities that 
the king disapproved and disavowed all insurrection, and wished to 
maintain the legal relations between Hungary and Croatia; still 
further enjoining the Croats to meet in a general assembly, where all 
opinions might be freely expressed, and where the neceseary steps 
might be taken for the election of deputies to sit in the Hungarian 
Diet. As the veritable desires of Croatia would thus be brought to 
the knowledge of Hungary, the Hungarian ministry formally under- 
as they were 


iet a ministerial question. This new 
attempt had no better success than those that preceded it. 

During this time, the new National Assembly of Hungary, founded 
for the first time on the real suffrage of the nation, was opened at 
Pesth. Convened for the 2nd of July, its principal object was to adopt 
the measures which the defence of the country and the financial situa- 
tion required. At the opening of the session, in the king's speech, 
pronounced in his name by the palatine, the king expressed his 
unalterable determination to maintain the integrity of the kingdom of 
Hungary, and of all her laws, particularly those that he had sanctioned 
in the last Diet at Presburg. He stigmatised as revolts and as hostile 
to these laws the Serb and Croat movements, and declared that 
all the members of the imperial dynasty participated in his deter- 
mination. 

The Diet eagerly responded to this declaration, and a deputation 
was sent again to beg the king to come to Pesth. The solicitations of 
Hungary on this subject were quite natural. The actual presence of 
the king in the heart of the country could alone prove to the insurgent 

opulation that the king spoke sincerely. All the decrees that he 


_ issued, all the words he uttered, were represented to the insurgents 


_ as drawn from him by force, and the flight of the emperor, whom the 


loan to Austria so long as the Hungarian question remains un- | 


settled. —Ep. Jewish Chronicle. | 


THE JEWS IN HUNGARY. 


We are gratified to lay before our readers the copy of a letter we 
received from Lord Dudley 
vocate of the claims of humanity. 


34, St. James's Place, Wednesday, Aug. 22, 1849. 
Sir,—I am very much obliged to you for having sent me four numbers 
of the Jewish Chronicle. I have read the articles relating to Hungary 
in them with infinite pleasure, and have learned from them many facts 
doing great honour to the Jews in that country, with which I was not 
before fully acquainted. 
There could not be a greater bencfit to the cause of religious liberty 


in general than the complete success of the Hungarian .arms, May © 


the Almighty accord this blessing to the world ! 
I have the honour to be, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Dupiey Coutts Stuart. 
To M. II. Bressxavu, Esa. 


COUNT TELEKI'S STATEMENT OF THE CASE OF 
HUNGARY. 


(Concluded from page 352.) 


In such a crisis, the Hungarian government, to whom the security 
and lives of the people were entrusted, experienced the most painful 
feelings. Condemned to inaction, while entire populations were being 
exterminated, it acquired the sad conviction that the Austrian ministry 
only kept the national troops out of the country, and abandoned 
Hungary to the protection of foreign troops, through connivance with 
the enemy. Recourse was had, under this difficulty, to the creation 
of new battalions; but this measure did not meet the pressing exigen- 
cies of the moment. Its execution required time, and also made it 
necessary to draw considerably upon the treasury, which the Austrian 


Stuart, M.P., the indefatigable ad- | 


government had until then impoverished by taking out of Hungary all | 


the gold they could draw from her. 


As the Servian insurgents continued to push forward their cause in | 


the name of the emperor-king, the Hungarian ministers requested his | 


majesty to come in person to Pesth, on the occasion of the approach- 
ing opening of the Diet, in order, by his presence, to give a positive 
contradiction to the enemies of Hungary. But the invitation had no 
effect. 


With a view to try a new measure of conciliation with Croatia, the 


Hungarian ministers clearly stated their meaning as to the mediation 


second insurrection had obliged to leave Vienna, gave these supposi- 
tions a semblance of reality. Jellachich had also thus explained the 
ordin=ce signed by the king which stripped him of his ollese. The 
I{un.arians therefore tested the sincerity of the court when they 
asked the king to come to Pest, or to make an open and decided 
declaration to the insurgents. They were refused. 

During this time, the Servian insurrection gained ground. Troops 
were concentrated on the frontiers of Croatia, evidently for the. pur- 
pose of invading Hungary. 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE SOUL. 
BY MRS. P. HYNEMAN. 


Awake! thou hast slumbered long, 

_ Now arm thee for the fight — 

Be thy faith firm, thy courage strong, 

To brave a world of aggression and wrong, 
Where might o’ercometh right. 


Arouse! thou hast dreamed a dream ; 
Now waken to prove how vain 

Was the current’s tlow of that stream, 

So unruffled and pure, that too bright a beam 
Could tinge its breast with pain. 


Up! up! thou hast work to brave, 
A task must yet be done, 

Ere sinks the moon in her ocean-cave, 

Or the slumbering streamlet or turbulent wave 
Is touched by morning’s sun, 


Thou must con a bitter task, 
For thou hast yet to know 
How some in fortune’s sunbeams bask, 
Yet refuse the aid a brother may ask, 
To shield his life from woe. 


Thou must bind thee to the wheel 
Of the worldling’s car of pride ; 

There teach the wronged heart to feel 

The weight of despair and the scourge of steel, 
That a heartless world deride. 


Go forth when thy task is done, 
Go, kiss the chastening rod ; 

And when thy weary race is run, 

Then know that each earth-wound that goaded thee on, 
Hath brought thee nearer to God. 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Berwin, May 14th.—The two Grand Lodges, viz. the Royal 
York Lodge of Friendship, and the Three Globes, have decided 
that, from this date, brethren of the Jewish faith can become 
joining members to any lodge holding of either of the above ; and 
any member of the Jewish faith may from this time forth be bal- 
loted for and initiated in any lodge having a warrant (from either 
grand lodge) in any part of Europe. ‘This result may be hailed 
as the crowning part of our efforts for the freedom and univer- 
sality of the order, and a proper concession to the demands of the 
Grand Lodge of England. 

So far so good — but now comes the reverse. 

The National, or third grand lodge, has threatened to break 
off all communication with the other two grand lodges, if Jews 
are admitted by them. In our present unfortunate political situa- 
tion it is not thought advisable to have any additional cause of 
misunderstanding; so all will, after all, remain in statu quo. With 
quieter times we have no doubt of better things. —J/’reemasons’ 
Quarterly Review. 


Miss Resecca Isaacs.—Onur fair co-religionist, after having 
starred it for some time in Dublin, where she created quite a sen- 
sation, and regret at her departure, ha: appeared in opera at the 
Brighton theatre, having entered into an engagement for a limited 
period, Miss Isaacs and Mr. Sims Reeves taking the leading 
characters. The Brighton Llerald, of the 18th inst., contains a 
long critique on the singing, etc., of these popular artistes, from 
which we take the following extract relating to Miss Isaacs :— 


The performance of the Bride of Lammermoor, on Thursday, was 
splendid. It was never done justice to before in Brighton. In the 
scene where Henry Ashton gives the letter to his sister Lucia; in the 
duet with Ravenswood ; throughout the concerted piece at the close of 
the second act; and in her last cavatina—conceived with so much 
genius— Miss Isaacs surpassed, both as a singer and as an actress, all 
that she had ever attempted. In this character, which requires such 
a rare combination of talent, we doubt if there is any English singer 
who can surpass her. She sustained the volume of voice which she 
possesses, but most judiciously kept it subdued. She sung perfectly 
in tune, as was tested by the flute, in the cavatina; and it 1s bare 


justice to Mr. Siller to observe, that he accompanied her with great 


taste, skill, and judgment. : 
We hear that the managers of Drury Lane and the Princess’ 
Theatres have each offered Miss Isaaes an engagement. 


SuHockinG Carasrropur. — We have much _ pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt of the following donations, in reply to 
our appeal in Vol. V. No. 41, in behalf of the poor people (con- 
sisting of nine families) rendered destitute by the falling down of 
two houses in Goulstone-square, on Sunday, the 15th ultimo. 
We earnestly solicit the assistance of the benevolent in this most 
urgent and distressing case, the amount received being inadequate 
to afford efficient assistance. 


Amount previously received - - Pat 
Mr. |. Isaacs ( Lancester) - - - 010 0 
Mr. 1. Jacobs (Swansea) - 


Donations will be thankfully received by Mr. Isaac Lyon, 59, 
Margaret-street, Cavendish-square; Mr. Daniel Samuel, 32, 
Middlesex-street, Aldgate ; and at the Jewish Chronicle office, 24, 
Houndsditch. 


A GorGeE IN THE TRACK or THE IsRAELITES.—Wady Useit 
was the first ravine we had entered as yet in the wilderness. 
Figure a narrow bed of sand, sometimes but wide enough to admit 
a camel or two abreast, and in places expanding a little, serpentin- 
ing between two towering walls of limestone, many hundred 
feet high, of the most dazzling whiteness, which, occasionally 
meeting beneath, scarcely admitted a difficult passage through its 
terrific jaws. Not a patch of verdure, but here and there a 
bright green caper-plant, with its beautiful flower, starting from a 
fissure of the crags ; not a breath of air stirring ; the sun poured 
down its beams vertically into this gulf, casting, at wide intervals, 
from some overhanging projection, a little patch of shadow, which 
seemed the only refuge from being smitten dead by the reflected 


heat and fiery glare concentrated upon our devoted caravan. The 
groans of the distressed camels echoed fearfully among the 
solitary cliffs; the Arabs suffered severely, but, as usual, in 
silence ; and for myself, gasping and exhausted, I seemed to feel 
as if my only chance for life depended on a speedy escape from 
the depths of this fearful chasm. Fancy, then, the crowded host 
of the Israelites working their way through such a spot. Never 
did I watch more impatiently for anything than for the end of 
this gorge.—JLorty Days in the Desert. 


{TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. Mensor’s letter, as well as that of Mr. Dukes in reply to Hertz Ben 
Pinchas, and other communications respecting Kossuth, etc., are un- 
avoidably deferred till our next. 


Was published, on the Ist of August, a Portrait of the. 
Rev, va. HR A Hi A L, M.A., Phil. Doct. 


Lithographed (by perinission) from a painting by W. H. Vernon, Esq., in the 
possession of the Rev. Doctor, by Mosely Levi, Engraver and Printer, 36, Bel} 
Barn Road, Birmingham, to whom all communications must be addressed, 


India Proof Impressions’ = - - 5s. each. 
Proof Impressions’ - - . - 2s. 6d. 


Orders received by Mr. G. Levi, Stationer, 26, London Road, Liver- 
pool; and at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, London. 


The Only True Correct Eiebrew and 
English Almanackh. 
For German and Portuguese Jews. 


Just published, Price 6d. for the Two Wears, 

Yaientine’s Hebrew and Alimanack. 
For A.M. 36120, 3611, corresponding to IS 49, 1850, 1S51: 
containing, in addition to the usual information, many unprecedented notices. 
May be had of the publisher, 132, Houndsditch, M. Myers, Duke-street, 
Aldgate, and Henry Abrahams, 25, Houndsditch, London; of P. Silverstone, 
98, Digbeth-street, Birmingham; and Godfrey Levi, London Road, Liver- 
pool. 

Be sure to ask for Valentine's Almanackh. 


I. V. will, also have (for the ensuing ‘5/y/a’m moo) a stock of choice 
pK, and fine green 0°2519, which he will be able to sell at unprecedented 
low prices. 


' 24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London, 


The Original Aimanachk Now Ready. 


& von maw Sy mb 
Almanach for 3610 & 
Corresponding with the years E950, & 
The New and Revised Edition of HENRY’S CLASS BOOK, also the 
he ig and COMMANDMENTS in Hebrew and English, are NOW 
SAMUEL SoLomon, Bookseller and Publisher (late of Bevis Marks), 5, 
Houndsditch, opposite Aldgate Church. 


As Gevermess, 

YOUNG JEWESS, a Native of Germany, wishes for a Situation as 
fi Governess to Young Children. She can teach Hebrew, German, and 
the Rudiments of French. Is also a good Dress-maker and Millinery. Ad- 
dress, R., at Mr. S. L. Michaell’s, 18, Finsbury Street, Finsbury Square. 


Sewish Commercial Boarding and Lodging 
Eiouse, 
No. 44, Paradise Street, opposite the Town Hall, Birmingham. 


Lt here SINAUERS (Widow of the late Mr. Sinavers, who lost his life on 

the Great Western Railway, in August, 1847, leaving a large family of 
Children), begs respectfully to acquaint her Friends and the Public that, at 
the suggestion of several friends, she has opened the house as above, and 
hopes by strict attention to the general comfort of her kind patrons, com- 


bined with economical terms, to merit a share of public patronage and 
support. 


Wanted, 


YOUNG MAN, as an Assistant in a Jewellery and General Fancy 
Business. Apply to Mr. 1. Jacob, Castle Street, Swansea. | 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had, at the Jewish Chronicle Offices 
Friday, August 24, 1849. 
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$72 JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Bertin, May 14th.—The two Grand Lodges, viz. the Royal 
York Lodge of Friendship, and the Three Globes, have decided 
that. from this date, brethren of the Jewish faith can become 
joining members to any lodge holding of either of the above ; and 
any member of the Jewish faith may from this time forth be bal- 
loted for and initiated in any lodge having a warrant (from either 
grand lodge) in any part of Europe. his result may be hailed 
as the crowning part of our efforts for the freedom and univer- 
sality of the order, and a proper concession to tne demands of the | 
Grand Lodge of England. 

So far so good— but now comes the reverse. 

The National, or third grand lodge, has threatened to break 
off all communication with the other two grand lodges, if Jews. 
are admitted by them. In our present unfortunate political situa-' 
‘ion it is not thought advisable to have any additional cause of: 
misunderstanding: so all will, after all, remain zn statu quo. With 
quieter times we have no doubt of better things. —/ reemasons 
Quarterly Review. 


Miss Repecea Is,acs.—Onr fair co-religionist, after having 
starred it for some time in Dublin, where she created quite a sen-. 
sation, and regret at her departure, ha» eppeared in opera at the: 
Brighton theatre, having entered into an.engagement for a limited | 
neriod, Miss Isaacs and Mr. Sims Reeves taking the leading 
eharacters. The Brighton Herald, of the 18th inst., contains a 
long critique on the singing, ete., of these popular artistes, from 
which we take the following extract relating to Miss Isaaes:— 

The performance of the Bride of Lammermoor, on Thursday, was 
splendid. [It was never done justice to before in Brighton. In the 
scene where Jlenry Ashton gives the letter to his sister Lucia; in the 
duet with Ravenswood ; throughout the concerted piece at the clese of | 
the second act; and in’ her last cavatina—conceived with so much 
x nius— Miss Tsaaes surpassed, both as a singer and as an actress, all : 
that she had ever attempted. In this character, which requires such | 
. rare combination of talent, we doubt if there is any english singer | 


who can surpass her. She sustained the velume of voice winch shic 


possesses, but most Judiciously kept it subdued. ‘She sung perfectly) 

nm tune, as was. tested by the. thute ~in the eavatina and -Dare | 

istice to lr. Siller to observe; that he accompanied her with great | 


Aci Sic. ana tiie nt. 


We hear that the managers of Drury Lane and the Princess’ 
Theatres have each offered Miss Isaacs an engagement. 


SHOCKING CATASTROPHE. — We have much pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt of the following donations, in reply to 
.our appeal in Vol. V. No. 41, in behalf of the poor people (con-_ |] 
o down of 


sting of nine families) rendered destitute -by the fallin; 

two houses in Goulstone-square,on Sunday, the loth ultimo. 
We earnestly solicit the assistance of the benevolent in this most 
urgent and distressing case, the amount received being Inadequate |} 
to atford eflicien* assistance, 


Amount previously eeived - - +] 
Mr. 1. Isaacs Lancester) - - - 0 
Mr. 1. Jacobs. (Swansea) - - 


Donations will be thankfully received by Mr. Isaac Lyon, 55. 
Margaret-street, Cavendish-square ; Mr. Daniel Samuel, 32, 
Middlesex-street, Aldgate ; and at the Jeeish Chronicle office, 24, 
Hloundsditch. 


A GoRGE IN THE TRACK OF THE ISRAELITES.—Wady Useit 
was the first ravine we had entered as yet in the wilderness. 
Figure a narrow bed of sand, sometimes but wide enough to admit 
a camel or two abreast, and in places expanding a little, serpentin- 
ing between two towering walls of limestone, many hundred 
feet high, of the most dazzling whiteness, which, occasionally 
meeting beneath, scarcely admitted a difficult passage through its 
terrific jaws. Not a patch of verdure, but here and there a- 
bright green caper-plant, with its beautiful flower, starting from a 
fissure of the crags; not a breath of air stirring; the sun poured 
down its beams vertically into this gulf, casting, at wide intervals, 
from some overhanging projection, a little patch of shadow, which 
seemed the only refuge from being smitten dead by the reflected 


heat and fiery glare concentrated upon our devoted ¢ 
groans of the distressed camels echoed fe 

solitary cliffs; the Arabs suffered severely, but. ac neo) 
silence; and for myself, gasping and exhausted, | sets ps} - 
as if my pnuly chance for life depended on a speedy ese to feel 
the depths of this fearful chasm. Faney, then, the Reena <p 
of the Israelites working their way through such a er ¥ 
did I watch more impatiently for anything than 
this gorge.—JLorty Days in the Desert. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dr. Mensor's letter, as well as that of Mr. Dukes jn re 
Pinchas, and other comimunications respecting Kos 
avoidably deferred till our next. 
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Was published, on the Ist of August, a Portrait of the 
Bev, Mi. A —> A i, Phil, 


Lithographed (by permission) from a painting by W. H. Vernon. Esq., in thi 
possession of the Rev. Doctor, by Mosely Levi, Engraver and Printer, 36. p, 
Barn Koad, Birmingham, to whom all communications must be addressed. 
India Proof Impressions - . 5s. each. 

Proof Impressions - - - - 2s. 6d. 

Orders received by Mr. G. Levi, Stationer, 26, London Road. Live 


pool; and at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, London. 


wad Correct Hebrew and 
Exmglist: A 
Ror and Portuguese Jews, 


Just published, rice Od. for the Two Years, _ 
Valemtine’s and English Almanack. 
Por A.M. corresponding to 198-49, 13590, 
containing, in addition to the usual information, many unprecedented notices. 
May be had of the publisher, 132, Houndsditch, M. Myers, Duke-stree’ 
Aldgate, and Henry Abrahams, 25, Houndsditch, London ;. of P. Silverston 
98, Digbeth-street, Birmingham; and Godfrey Levi, London Road, Liver- 
pool, 
Be sure to ask for Valentine's Almanack. 
V. will. also have (for the ensuing mae) a stock of ch 
ooawiw, and fine green 0°30, which he will be able to seil at unprececenct 
low prices. 


The Origimal Almanachk Now Beady. 


an mow Sy 
Almamack for 5620 & 
Corresponding with the years 1849, 2930, & 
The New and Revised Edition of HENRY’S CLASS BOOK, also os 
CREEDS and COMMANDMENTS in Hebrew and English, are NO 
READY. : 
Samurt SoLtomon, Bookseller and Publisher (late of Bevis Marks). 
Hloundsditch, opposite Aldgate Church. 
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A YOUNG JEWESS, a Native of Germany, wishes for freee: al 
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Sewish Commerein2i Boarding and Lod 
ELOUse, 
No. 44, Paradise Street, opposite the Town Hall, Burman 


\ RS. SINAUERS (Widow of the late Mr. Srvavers, who 
A the Great Western Railway, in August, 1847, leaving @ arge : 

Children), begs respectfully to acquaint her Friends 
the suggestion of several friends, she has opened the b 
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Wanted, 
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YOUNG MAN, as an Assistant In a Jewellery ot 
Business. Apply to Mr. I. Jacob, Castle Street, Swans ae or 
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